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ALABAMA—R. K. Argo, ALABAMA MILLS, INC.; 
W. C. Estes, OPP COTTON MILLS, INC. 


ARKANSAS—R. P. Meredith, CROSSETT LUMBER 
co. 


CALIFORNIA—K. K. Allen, SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA EDISON CO.; Robert H. Biron, CONSOLI- 
DATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP.; Frederick T. 
Burrill, OWL DRUG CO.; Lewis L. Bush, AMERI- 
CAN TRUST CO.; L. S. Cathcart, PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA; John K. 
Collins, BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE, INC.; 
Jack V. Evans, LANGENDORF UNITED BAK- 
ERIES, INC.; E. N. Fagg, UNION OIL COM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA; J. F. Holland, FARM- 
ERS & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES; C. H. Knight, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, INC.; R. W. Lewis, HILLER HELI- 
COPTERS; F. J. Neary, DON BAXTER, INC.; 
John V. O’Brien, POULTRY PRODUCERS OF 
CENTRAL CALIF.; D. G. Phillips, LONGVIEW 
FIBRE CO.; W. V. Phillips, HOFFMAN RADIO 
CORPORATION; W. C. Stevenson, UNION OIL 
CO.; Harold L. Walker, OHIO OIL CO.; Har- 
old Ware, LOS ANGELES STEEL CASTING CO.; 
D. M. Wilder, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


CONNECTICUT—M. F. Rees, REMINGTON ARMS 
CO.; Sterling T. Tooker, THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE CO.; John C. Ward, THE BRIDGEPORT 
BRASS CO.; Herbert E. Welch, HARTFORD NA- 
TIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


FLORIDA—J. S. Gracy, FLORIDA POWER CORP. 


GEORGIA—J. C. Yow, PLANTATION PIPE LINE 
co. 


IDAHO—Waolter P. Scott, BUNKER HILL & SUL- 
LIVAN MINING & CONCENTRATING CO. 


ULLINOIS—Gerritt M. Bates, CHEFFORD MASTER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.; L. A. 
Brandt, PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & COKE CO,; 
Graydon A. Brown, THE RICHARDSON CO.; 
William Cousland, STEPHENS-ADAMSON MAN- 
UFACTURING CO.; R. H. Debenham, APPLETON 
ELECTRIC CO.; L. C. Englebaugh, NATIONAL 
MALLEABLE & STEEL CASTINGS CO.; W. H. 
Gostlin, THE BUDA CO.; W. A. Gramley, ALL- 
STEEL EQUIPMENT, INC.; Lee Henson, KROEH- 
LER MFG. CO.; B. W. Hill, KRAFT FOODS CO.; 
lL. B. Hunter, INLAND STEEL CO.; Thomas E. 
Kiddoo, UARCO, INC.; William A. Kissock, 
HOTPOINT, INC.; W. Konsack, THE VISKING 
CORP.; Clarence Mark Jr., CLAYTON MARK & 
CO.; Chester T. O'Connell, KLEINSCHMIDT 
LABORATORIES, INC.; Earl N. Pierce, CASPERS 
TIN PLATE CO.; Kenneth M. Piper, MOTOROLA, 
INC.; Thomas V. Powell, CHICAGO BAKERY 
EMPLOYERS LAB. COUNCIL; R. C. Smith, PULL- 
MAN-STANDARD CAR MFG. CO.; Jack C. 
Staehle, ALDENS, INC.; H. R. Templeton, CEN- 
TRAL COMMERCIAL CO.; J. C. Wittner, THE 
OLIVER CORP. 


INDIANA—J. P. Bradford, PENN CONTROLS, 
INC.; Gus L. Gimeris, MID-STATES STEEL & 
WIRE CO.; William J. Hebard, CONTINENTAL 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.; F. W. Ortman, 
Jr. SERVEL, INC.; Poul G. Pitz, PITMAN- 
MOORE CO.; Norman H. Rasch, ROOTS-CON- 
NERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. 


lOWA—L. Earl Smith, \OWA-ILLINOIS GAS & 
ELECTRIC CO. 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors osk the members 
of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on some important 
aspect of employment, industrial relations, and personnel problems. From 
these replies, the editors complete a survey report on the problem, showing 
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WHAT IS THE PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 180 represent- 
ative personne! and industrial relations executives to become members of 
the 1952 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These Panel members 
are top personnel officials in all types of companies, large and small, in 
all branches of industry and all sections of the country. 


KANSAS—W. E. Blozier, BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP.; 
Charles F. McCoy, SINCLAIR PIPE LINE CO.; 
KENTUCKY—R. C. Almgren, INT. HARVESTER 
CO.; McKinley Ralson, F. H. McGRAW & CO. 


LOUISIANA—4M. V. Cousins, UNITED GAS COR- 
PORATION; Jay Alan Reid, SOUTHWESTERN 
GAS & ELECTRIC CO.; J. M. Rudd, D. H. 
HOLMES CO., LTD.; Clem White, COLUMBIA- 
SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP. 


MARYLAND—Frederick J. Bell, McCORMICK & 
CO., INC.; Wm. Barnes O'Connor, GRAPHIC 
ARTS ASSOCIATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS—H. Clifford Bean, WILLIAM 
FILENE’S SONS CO.; A. P. Beveridge, THE 
FOXBORO CO.; A. E. Huebach, RUST CRAFT 
PUBLISHERS; Allan C. Johnson, EASTERN GAS 
& FUEL ASSOCIATES; G. E. Keegan, PACK- 
AGE MACHINERY CO.; Emory C. Mower, THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON; 


MICHIGAN—H. W. Anderson, GENERAL MO- 
TORS CORP.; J. E. Bloomstrom, DETROIT STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO.; W. C. Collins, HOWELL ELEC- 
TRIC MOTORS CO.; W. W. Dowling, V-M CORP.; 
C. G. Eschenbach, CHRYSLER CORP.; Carl E. 
Schneider, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
CO., M. J. Tieszen, MICH. ASSOCIATED TELE- 
PHONE CO.; R. M. Tree, MUELLER BRASS CO. 


MINNESOTA—Frank J. Allen, Jr., BAY STATE 
MILLING CO.; William T. Erickson, THE TONI 
CO.; L. H. Fisher, MINNESOTA MINING & 
MFG. CO.; Edward J. Hickey, SUPERIOR PLAT- 
ING & RUST PROOFING CO.; George Prouty, 
MUNSINGWEAR, INC. 


MISSISSIPPI—E. F. LaBerge, MASONITE CORP. 


MISSOURI—Powell C. Groner, KANSAS CITY 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY; E. J. Hellman, 
BARRY-WEHMILLER MACHINERY CO.; R. W. 
Moore, DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO.; A. J. 
O’Brien, RALSTON PURINA CO. 


NEW JERSEY—J. G. Bryon, CURTISS-WRIGHT 
CORP.; James Gallagher, BLOCK DRUG CO.; 
Eugene J. Lyons, MERCK & CO., INC.; W. S$. 
McCord, PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP.; David 
T. Roadley, LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP.; 
A. C. Wiegand, RESEARCH CORP. 


NEW YORK—E. M. Cushing, UNITED STATES 
RUBBER CO.; E. J. Dinkel, MACK TRUCKS, 
INC.; Afton S. Dodge, TAYLOR INSTRUMENT 
COS.; C. H. Dwyer, NATIONAL GYPSUM CO.; 
Norman Golfarb, J. N. ADAM & CO.; Matthew 
M. Gouger, GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP.; 
R. L. Greenman, GENERAL CABLE CORP.; W. C. 
Harding, P. LORILLARD CO. INC.; Frederick A. 
Hemmings, LIBERTY PRODUCTS CORP.; C. W. 
Hite, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP.; F. Paul Houck, 
HYDROCARBON RESEARCH, INC.; Edna T. 
Kerr, AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORP.; 
P. S. Klick, Jr., FOSTER WHEELER CORP.; W. A. 
lacke, CONTINENTAL CAN CO.; W. N. Lewis, 
EBASCO SERVICES, INC.; John W. Mather, 
LONE STAR CEMENT CORP.; Harold W. Oliver, 
Jr., MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE; 
Oscar W. Ross, CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA. 

NORTH CAROLINA—E. H. Clark, SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS; Frank A. Cook, J. P. STEVENS & CO., 


prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from 
these top-ranking executives. 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions are reproduced 
in the words of the Panel members themselves. In effect, survey users are 
sitting around a table with these executives and getting their advice and 
experience on the major problems in this field facing all companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey made during 1952 are 
printed in a special survey report which is sent, as part of the service, to 
users of these BNA labor reports: 
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INC.; B. G. Gentry, GLEN RAVEN KNITTING 
MILLS, INC.; Robert K. Morgan, MORGAN 
MFG. CO. INC. 


OHIO—A. S. Anderson, THE CHAMPION PAPER 
& FIBRE CO.; F. A. Berkey, MANSFIELD TIRE 
& RUBBER CO.; R. Randolph Berry, TOLEDO 
SCALE CO.; Charles H. Bosken, SCHENLEY DiS. 
TILLERS, INC.; James L. Centner, HESS & EISEN. 
HARDT CO.; T. H. Conry, MURRAY-OHIO MFG. 
CO.; Herbert E. Evans, FARM BUREAU INSUR- 
ANCE COS.; Earl E. Koehn, CARTHAGE MILLS, 
INC.; H. L. Lodish, INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP, 
John L. Mead, GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO,; 
Paul E. Minsel, EATON MFG. CO.; Dale 8. 
Mulvany, HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CORP, 
A. Patrick Nagel, WILLYS OVERLAND MOTORS, 
INC.; Justin A. Pauly, THE MOSIAC TILE CO,; 
James R. Riley, SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT, 
INC.; Wade B. Shurtleff, STANDARD PROD- 
UCTS CO.; F. R. Smith, SURFACE COMBUSTION 
CORP.; John H. Weeks, THE GLIDDEN CO. 

OKLAHOMA—Robert S. Newhouse, STANOLIND 
OlL & GAS CO. 

OREGON—H. T. White, CENTENNIAL FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 

PENNSYLVANIA—J. W. Bailey, EDWIN L. WEI- 

GAND CO.; H. R. Cramer, THE W. L. MAXON 
CORP.; D. A. Easton, YORK-HOOVER CORP.; 
P. J. Farran, PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC CO,; 
E. J. Hammer, STACKPOLE CARBON CO, 
Clarence R. Lehman, LEBANON STEEL FOUN. 
DRY; C. D. Moore, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP.; W. H. Mullett, DRESSER INDUSTRIES; 
R. L. Ostrander, ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 
CORP.; R. A. Preston, HAMILTON WATCH CO,; 
J. Alfred Rigby, Jr., HUNTER MFG. CO. 
J. Ward Ryan, AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
SERVICE CO., INC.; D. J. Sherbondy, PITTS- 
BURGH PLATE GLASS CO.; Howard A. Stewart, 
READ STANDARD CORP.; James K. Sullivan, 
STRUTHERS WELLS CORP. 

RHODE ISLAND—Car/ E. Gill, WANSKUCK CO,; 
J. J. Hall, BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—L. F. Thompson, WEST VIR- 
GINIA PULP & PAPER CO.; N. E. Williams, 
U. S. RUBBER CO. 

TENNESSEE—J. S. Metcalfe, AVCO MANUFAC- 
TURING CORP.; H. Clay Oliver, PATENT BUT- 
TON COMPANY OF TENNESSEE, INC. 

TEXAS—John L. Cloud, HOUSTON OIL COM- 
PANY OF TEXAS; L. D. Collins, CENTRAL 
POWER & LIGHT CO.; L. J. Dewald, FOLEY’S; 
Claiborne Johnson, FLEMING & SONS, INC; 
H. R. Pearson, DALLAS POWER & LIGHT CO.; 
A. Vennema, SCHLUMBERGER WELL SURVEY- 
ING CORP. 

VIRGINIA—Somvel Y. Austin, Jr., CROMPTON. 


SHENANDOAH CO.; R. E. Bentley, SOUTHERN | 


STATES COOPERATIVE, INC.; William A. Lewis, 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP.; C. W. 
McLennan, LYNCHBURG FOUNDRY CO.; J. G. 
Page, E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
WASHINGTON—H. W. Hiley, RAYONIER, INC.; 
L. E. Karrer, PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT 
CO.; A. F. Logan, BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 
WISCONSIN—R. Ganzer, MARATHON CORP.; 
Clair O. Helmer, NESCO, INC.; R. O. Tjensvold, 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION. 
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SUMMARY 


Approximately three out of four companies have some kind of executive training or 
development program. Most of these programs, in 83 percent of the larger companies and 
in 97 percent of the smaller, are conducted on an informal basis. Nearly all of them are held 
on company time and almost two-thirds of them are voluntary for company executives. These 
training programs are usually led by executives within the company, rather than by outside 
experts. 


In keeping with the informality of most of the training and development programs, 
planning for executive development is not so widespread. Organization charts are in common 
use, in 70 percent of the larger companies. and in 51 percent of the smaller, but lists of duties 
and responsibilities and replacement schedules are furnished in less than half the companies. 
Inventories of future executives and retirement plans are in effect in less than half the 
companies. 


Regular evaluation of present executives is made by two out of five larger companies 
and in half the smaller, although some of it is on an informal, discussion basis. Among the 
companies making periodic performance reviews, some kind of merit rating form is most 
often used. 


Training programs for potential executives are conducted by 43 percent of the larger 
companies and in 57 percent of the smaller companies. A large part (62 percent) of these 
potential executives come from the company ranks. Executives are expected to develop an 
understudy in approximately two-thirds of all companies, and this is often required as a con- 
dition for promotion. 


As usual, survey tabulations are broken down between larger companies (those employ- 
ing more than 1,000 employees) and smaller companies (those employing fewer than 1,000 
employees). 
PLANNING FOR EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Charts and Duties 





As a part of planning for executive development, organization charts are kept up to date 
in 70 percent of the larger companies and in 51 percent of the smaller companies. However, 
as one of the ways these charts are kept, a larger West Coast company Panel member reports 
the following arrangement: 











EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 





Lists of duties and responsibilities, replacement schedules showing understudies 
and inventories of future executive needs are not required as part of a general plan. 


Some of our Division Heads, however, use these techniques in their own executive 
planning. 


Each executive is provided with a list of his duties and responsibilities in 45 percent 
of the larger companies and in 34 percent of the smaller. One Panel member, whose larger 
eastern company does not provide such a list, has these positive reasons for not doing so: 


The practice of having specifics on executive jobs encouraged some to restrict 
their potential; for others it was an encroachment for one executive to go into 
another’s field although the act was beneficial to company interests. Listing duties 
and responsibilities is maintained now only for wage and hour purposes. 


Another larger eastern company executive reports that his organization handies the 
situation in this way: 


We have no formal list of duties and responsibilities but extreme care is taken 


through normal supervisory channels to be sure duties, responsibilities and authority 
are understood. 


Replacement Schedules and Inventories 





Replacement schedules showing understudies for key executives are kept in 31 percent 
of the larger companies and in 11 percent of the smaller ones. An inventory of present 
executives with replacement schedules is one of the best ways of selling an executive develop- 


ment program, according to an Industrial Relations Director from a larger midwestern 
company, who Says: 


Take an ordinary box-type organizational chart and, under each box, draw 
another box showing the name or names of the understudies for each position. 
Is there a number two man for each top position? Is this understudy ready at any 
time to step inte the job? Does he require further training and seasoning? Or is 
it possible that, while he is perfectly acceptable as an assistant, he could never make 
the grade regardless of further training, in the top job? Such a chart can also show 
when certain positions will be vacated due to retirement or promotion. Also, the age 
of the various incumbents in the senior executive jobs can be shown. 


Inventories of executive needs for the future are kept in 45 percent of the larger com- 
panies and in 49 percent of the smaller. A Panel member from a larger midwestern company 
reports the following inventory program: 

We have a Management Inventory Program that is in the initial stage of develop- 
ment. It is in a formal form since it outlines by means of a manual the framework 
of a broad and far-reaching program. Emphasis at the present time is to lay a firm 
foundation involving understanding and support by top management executives. Trial 
runs are being made in various areas as a means of providing for the gradual growth 
of a more comprehensive management training and development program. Our pro- 
gram is divided into five major areas: 1. The Organization Analysis--present stand- 
ing on executive strength; 2. Selection Methods~--utilization of progressive procedures; 
3. Evaluation Procedures~--continuing knowledge of performance; 4. Development and 
Growth--education for management--experience in applying it; 5. Inventory Control-- 
be in position to have the right man at the right place at the right time. 


Retirement Plans 





A compulsory retirement plan for executives is in force in 48 percent of the larger 
companies and 31 percent of the smaller companies. Of those companies having plans, the 
age of 65 years is most often the retirement point; among the larger companies, 88 percent 
retire their executives at 65, while 73 percent of the smaller companies do likewise. However, 
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a significant number of companies qualify the requirement by retaining options on the execu- 
tive’s services thereafter. One of these arrangements is described by John J. Hall, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I., as follows: 


Our retirement plan provides for retirement at 65, and in many cases we insist 
upon retirement. However, under certain conditions, we encourage executives to 
stay for a few years after this age. Each case is handled in keeping with the circum- 
stances surrounding the individual case. 


Other retirement ages in use by larger companies are 68 and 70, with three percent 


of the companies using each figure. Nine percent of the smaller companies have retirement 
at the age of 70. 


EVALUATING PRESENT EXECUTIVES 


Performance Reviews of Executives 





Periodic performance reviews of executives are in use in 39 percent of the larger 
companies and in 49 percent of the smaller companies. However, these reviews are not all 
on a formal basis. For example, one Panel member from a smaller midwestern company 
points out: 


Due to the size of our company and the close daily personal contact, it is 
unnecessary to have a formal rating plan. All evaluating is done on a verbal 
basis between executives. 


A larger eastern company’s evaluation plan is a part of its salary program, according 
to its Industrial Relations Director: 


This Company’s Salary Administration Program includes a performance review and 
evaluation of each executive from the level of positions directly below Vice President 
clear through our entire supervisory staff to the Junior Management Trainees. 


Another larger company program is described by Carl E. Schneider, Vice President, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan: 


We have recently instituted an evaluation program for all management personnel 
starting with assistant foreman and up. This plan contemplates determining what 
we have in the way of talent, what will be necessary to improve this talent and also 
the ear-marking of certain individuals for progression into higher positions when 
vacancies occur. The program has progressed to the point that all management 
personnel in manufacturing are being evaluated periodically as to performance and 
also as to determination of the training essential to improve this personnel. 


The frequency of the performance reviews among companies making evaluations is 
illustrated by the following table: 





FREQUENCY OF EVALUATION OF EXECUTIVES 


Percentage of companies making evaluations 








Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Annually 46 percent 65 percent 
Semi-Annually 38 percent 35 percent 
Quarterly 8 percent 0 percent 
Various Periods 8 percent 0 percent 


Total 100 percent 100 percent 
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Who Does the Rating 





Among the larger companies, 40 percent of the Panel members say the evaluation is 
made by the immediate supervisor. Another 16 percent say ‘‘superiors,’’ and other answers 
run from Vice-President to Board of Review or Board of Directors. Among the smaller 
companies, 22 percent of the Panel members say ‘‘superiors’’ and 29 percent report that a 
Board of Review makes the evaluation. 


The same larger eastern company that maintains the previously mentioned Salary 
Administration Program also provides for channeling its executive ratings into a central 
supervisory system. After the various superiors make ratings of executives below them, 
the Panel member goes on to say: 


All merit rating forms are then given to the Industrial Relations Manager 
for review, scoring and evaluation of the rating. Salary increases are based 
upon the percentage attainment or scoring of the merit rating form. Merit rating 
is then reviewed in conjunction with salary increase recommendations with the 
Executive Committee, which is composed of the President, Executive Vice President 
and all other Vice Presidents together with the Industrial Relations Manager. Merit 
rating forms are then returned to the immediate division head where discussion of 
weakness and strength is left entirely to the discretion and judgment of the rater. 


One of the more comprehensive evaluation techniques is described by W. W. Dowling, 
Director of Industrial Relations, V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan: 


We use a merit rating form which lists 50 subjects on which each salaried 
employee is rated. The rating committee consists of the Manager, Assistant 
Manager, Works Manager, and Director of Industrial Relations. The fifth rating 
is made by the immediate superior of the employee, unless the superior is one of 
the rating committee. Each of the four or five rates the employee independent of 
the other raters and then each item is discussed by the rating committee and a final 
score approved for that subject. We then give the immediate superior over the 
employee being rated, an appraisal questionnaire showing the low rated subjects which 
need improvements and the high rated subjects which are to be considered for pro- 
motion or transfer and to see that they are used to the best advantage. 


Counseling of Executives 





Executives are counseled on their weaknesses and strengths in 52 percent of the larger 
companies and in 69 percent of the smaller companies. One of the methods is described by a 
Panel member from a larger eastern company: ‘ 


The Industrial Relations Manager is responsible for discreet and diplomatic 
counsel on matters pertinent to each executive’s function. 


An Industrial Relations Manager from a smaller eastern company that relies upon 
informal counsel reports: 


Our counseling is not under a formal plan but informally as appears opportune. 
This is not regarded as wholly satisfactory. 


Physical Check-ups 





Periodic physical checkups for executives are in effect in 46 percent of the larger 
companies and in 37 percent of the smaller ones. John J. Hall, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I., says his company advocates such check- 
ups, but they are not mandatory. Another larger eastern company requires physicals only 
upon retirement of executives. 
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TRAINING OF FUTURE EXECUTIVES 


Training Potential Executives 








Among the larger companies, 43 percent have training programs for potential executives. 
In the smaller companies, however, 57 percent have a program for potential leaders. One of 
the more comprehensive programs is described by the Industrial Relations Manager of a 
larger eastern company: 


Three years ago the Company inaugurated a Supervisory Training Program for 
our Manufacturing Divisions in the lower supervisory areas. The complement of 
this type of personnel is approximately 25 young men, and their training is what might 
be classified as ‘‘on the job rotated training.’’ Each trainee spends from four to six 
months in each phase of our Manufacturing and Processing operations. This gives him 
a well rounded background in the entire Processing and Manufacturing operations. 
This takes approximately 2 to 23 years, at the end of which time the Manager of each 
branch is in a very good position to determine the specific area of our organization 
which each individual shows the best adaptability and progress for. As each trainee 
progresses in the organization, his supervisory and administrative responsibilities 
become more responsible. His work becomes more complex and the size of the 
personnel for which he is responsible increases in number, so that at the end of the 
first 18 to 24 months several of our Management Trainees are supervising as many 
as 100 to 150 employees in important and complex operations. 


A rotation training program for college recruits is explained by Paul G. Pitz, Personnel 
Director, Pitman-Moore Company, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


All new college trainees, irrespective of what work they are destined to undertake, 
are rotated through all major divisions of the company. Some of these flying-squadron 
tours have lasted as little as one month and in some cases they have been as long as 
three months. We like this technique very much and all of our trainees have commented 
favorably on getting an opportunity to spend anywhere from one day to a week in major 
departments. We feel it pays off. 


One of the larger companies that has no training program for potential executives has its 
operation described thus by its Manager of Industrial Relations: 


Our executive development program has never been very formal. Through the 
years our firm has developed like other firms. The General Manager and Board of 
Directors and the Department Heads and Secretary-Treasurer usually sit together 
and discuss advancement and promotion of personnel in so-called administrative- 
executive jobs. They have taken employees from warehouse and truck driver jobs 
and made them Branch Managers, and have brought a few into the General Office. 


The proportion of trainees to present executives varies so widely in both the larger and 
smaller companies that no definite pattern is discernible. For example, the two most popu- 
larly reported figures are one trainee to every two executives and one trainee to every twenty 
executives, with numerous other proportions in between. A small percentage of companies 
have more trainees than executives. 


Testing and Selection of Potential Executives 





Tests for the selection of future executives are used in only 12 percent of the larger 
companies and in 20 percent of the smaller. A wide number of aptitude and psychological 
tests is used by the companies reporting, with many of them developed by the companies 
themselves. One of the most complete testing programs is described by the Personnel 
Director of one of the smaller midwestern companies: 


We use the services of a consulting psychologist to administer a complete battery 
of tests to executive trainees. These include ability, aptitude, interest, personality, 
and motivation tests. The tests are followed by a consultation with the psychologist. 
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Company ranks provide most of the future executives. Among the larger companies, 
62 percent of all future executives are selected from company ranks, 10 percent come from 
outside companies, and 28 percent directly from college. Similar figures are reported for 


the smaller companies--69 percent from company ranks, 7 percent from outside companies, 
and 24 percent directly from college. 


Fifteen percent of the larger companies take substantially all of their executives from 
company ranks, and 70 percent select more than half their executives from that source. Nine 
percent take substantially all their future executives directly from college. Among the 
smaller companies, 22 percent take substantially all their executives from company ranks 
and 83 percent choose one-half or more of their leaders there. While none of the smaller 
companies take substantially all their future executives directly from college, 22 percent 
select more than half from that market. 


R. K. Argo, Personnel Director of Alabama Mills, Inc., Birmingham, in reporting that 
his company has a strong policy toward selection from company ranks, says: 


Presently all our executives are from company ranks. We are very strong in this 
policy. All the men in the ranks are told this and we have found it to be a strong 
inducement to have the average employee put forth more time off the job in study to 
prepare himself for any possible promotion. It also makes him take more time in 
civic affairs to gain a place of respect in his community. We believe we have a better 
qualified man for the job. He knows our policies from working in the ranks. Most 
of all, he knows the men in the plant and they know him--this is important. 


Each executive is expected to develop an understudy in 69 percent of the larger com- 
panies and in 57 percent of the smaller companies. 


TRAINING OF PRESENT EXECUTIVES 


Development Programs 





Development programs for present executives are in operation in 70 percent of all the 
larger companies and in 73 percent of the smaller. Of the larger companies having programs, 
83 percent are on an informal basis and only 17 percent are formal. Among the smaller 
companies, 97 percent are informal. 


A larger company development program is described by its Director of Industrial 
Relations: 


Our executive development program is entirely informal. Our Director of 
Training arranges meetings at which officers of the Company and other executives 
discuss various problems with other executives. These meetings are always held 
during working hours. 


A Panel member from a smaller midwestern company reports: 


Our informal program consists of offering various courses completely on a 
voluntary basis. For example, during the past year we have offered our top super- 
visors an opportunity to take a course in public speaking. In other cases we have 
allowed certain of our key personnel to attend meetings at various points throughout 
the country. We have occasionally sent some of our supervisors to training programs 
and in one or two instances have sent one of our executives to such training courses. 


A Training Director is in charge of the program in approximately one out of five larger 
companies, while the same number place the Personnel Director in charge of the program. 
The division or department heads handle the training in 18 percent of the companies, while 
an executive vice-president has charge of training in 11 percent of the companies. 
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The Personnel Director has charge of the program in 28 percent of the smaller com- 
panies. The company president has direct charge over the operation in another 17 percent 
of the smaller companies, while in the same number of others, a training committee is 


responsible. Division or department heads also handle the training program in 17 percent 
of the smaller companies. 


One of the smaller company programs is described by its Personnel Director: 
Each member of top management is directly responsible for the training of 
executives reporting to him. Generally speaking, however, the program is worked 
out among the top management group to insure uniformity and proper direction. 


Outside consultants to aid in the training programs are used in 22 percent of the larger 
companies and in 31 percent of the smaller companies. 


Participation of Executives 





Participation of executives in training programs is largely voluntary. Fifty-eight 
percent of the larger companies do not require their executives to attend, while the program 
is voluntary in 68 percent of the smaller companies. Of the remaining companies that 
require attendance, more than two out of three have informal programs. 


One reason for a voluntary program is given by an Industrial Relations Director of a 
larger eastern company: 


By having our program entirely voluntary we believe more interest and co- 
operation is generated than if it were mandatory. There has developed a feeling 
of competition among the junior executives especially to get all they can out of the 
program. Even those who did not participate originally have joined perhaps, in 
large measure, because they didn’t want to be left out--didn’t want to be ‘‘missing 
something.’’ 


Most of the training is done on company time. Of the larger companies that have 
training programs, 97 percent of them are on company time, although a few are divided 
between company time and off-duty time. Eighty-two percent of the smaller companies 
conducting programs have them on company time. 


When there is training off duty, only 19 percent of the larger companies pay any extra 
compensation and only 17 percent of the smaller pay extra. A Panel member from an 
eastern company that does not pay for off-duty training qualifies his answer in this way: 


If outside company time, meetings are on an invitational basis. Company 
defrays any out-of-pocket expense such as for dinner meetings. 


Among the larger companies that have training programs, 69 percent include the entire 
executive staff. All the executives participate in 77 percent of the smaller companies with 
programs. The other companies that have programs include as few of their executives as 
10 percent and as many as 90 percent. 


All levels of management participate in training in 51 percent of the larger companies 
with programs, and in 73 percent of the smaller ones. Where all levels are not included, 
the strata is varied, and in most cases, apparently is tailored to the individual company’s 
needs. Other levels for training are reported as variously as, ‘‘Department Heads,’’ 
‘General Managers and Staffs,’’ ‘‘Junior Executives and Higher,’’ ‘‘Supervisory,’’ ‘‘General 
Foremen,’’ ‘‘Below Department Heads,’’ and ‘‘Echelon under Vice-Presidents.’’ 


The experience of one larger western company in bringing in its top level of manage- 
ment is related by its Personnel Director: 











EXECUTIVE DEVELOF MENT 





One of the things we wondered about in starting an executive development program 
was whether top executives would regard such training as unnecessary in their case, 
whether they would ridicule it and otherwise sabotage the program. Actually we were 
surprised by the enthusiastic support it received. We believe two factors are mainly 
responsible for the interest shown: (1) the program was aimed at and prepared for 
a specific level of management--in other words, it was tailored to the needs and wants 
of top level management; (2) it was purely voluntary. It has been our experience that 
the great majority of our executives welcome further training and cooperate fully. 


Executives are urged to play an active role in community affairs by 64 percent of the 


larger companies and by 71 percent of the smaller. One larger west coast company Member 


qualified his answer by saying, ‘‘Activity in community affairs of a non-political nature is 
approved by the Company.’’ 


TRAINING TECHNIQUES 


The various training techniques in use are shown by the following table: 





COMPANIES USING VARIOUS TRAINING TECHNIQUES 


Larger Companies Smaller Companies 





CosBereerpma ono oP 


Planned Job Rotation 28 percent 26 percent 
Formal Understudy Frogram 12 percent 14 percent 
Junior Board of Directors 7 percent 6 percent 
Conferences Led by Higher Executives 57 percent 51 percent 
Attendance at Outside Conferences 70 percent 69 percent 
In-Plant Classes Led by Specialists 31 percent 23 percent 
College Management Courses 45 percent 34 percent 
Company-Faid Correspondence Courses 19 percent 20 percent 
Routing of Magazines and Periodicals 72 percent 91 percent 
Periodicals to Executives’ Homes 34 percent 54 percent 
Special Company Letter 31 percent 20 percent 
Visits to Other Plants 37 percent 40 percent 
Feriodic Dinner Meetings 43 percent 54 percent 
F lanned Reading Frogram 16 percent 9 percent 
Membership in Professional Societies 66 percent 66 percent 
Circulation of Company Reports 37 percent 37 percent 





Here are some of the comments received regarding these various techniques: 


Planned Job Rotation 





We have run into some serious difficulties in rotating our junior executives on 
various jobs. In addition to it being very costly, there is no assurance that they will 
pick up good habits on the jobs they assume under rotation. We have also lost some 
promising executive material when the trainee had no personal interest in the job to 
which he had been rotated.--Industrial Relations Director, larger midwestern 
company. 
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Conferences Led by Higher Company Executives 





Conferences led by higher company executives have not proven too successful. 
The top executives have too often proven to be poor conference leaders and, instead 
of leading a conference, they have turned the meetings into lectures--with themselves 
‘*telling’’ the junior executives and not ‘‘listening.’’ Consequently it has been driven 
home to us again that an executive development program has to start with the top 
echelons of management and filter down. In this example, we have to train our top 
executives in the conference technique.--Personnel Director, larger western 
company. 


Tuition Paid for Special Management Courses 





We send selected executives to Harvard and University of Pittsburgh courses, 
or other local schools for special instruction. If they are not interested in the first 
one or two or don’t get some benefit from them, we stop sending them to special 


things and let them sit in on routine matters.--Manager, Employment Relations, 
smaller southern company. 


Routing of Magazines and Periodicals to Executives 





We subscribe to innumerable business, industrial, and professional periodicals 
which we route around to our executive personnel. To encourage reading as well as 
to save the time of our executives, we designate on the routing slips the titles and 
page numbers of articles which we believe would be of interest to particular 
executives.--Personnel Director, larger eastern company. 


Luncheon Meetings 





We erected a special executive dining room and in many ways, believe it really 
pays off as an executive development technique. It provides a basis for junior 
executives to informally discuss managerial problems with the president or any 
other top executive. In addition, once a week our general home office staff has a 
‘‘long luncheon’’ hour--actually lasting for about two to three hours--where on an 
informal basis without an agenda we sit around the table after lunch smoking and 
having an extra cup of coffee or two and discussing various problems.--Industrial 
Relations Director, larger western company. 


Membership in Professional Societies 





We encourage our executives to be active in both local and national professional 
societies and associations and to attend various meetings of such associations where- 
ever held. We also encourage visits to other plants and discussion of pertinent 
problems with executives in these plants who are handling similar problems. We 
find that both of these contacts bring forth many new ideas.--John J. Hall, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Co., F rovidence, R. I. 


FORMAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Several of the more typical formal development programs are set out below, as illus- 
trative of how some of the companies are handling the training executives. 


1. A larger southern company’s training program covers the subjects of leadership, 
collective bargaining, etc., contains about eight or nine one-hour sessions, and is taught by 
the Training Director and Department Heads. From 12 to 15 executives participate in each 


group, made up of supervisors, including foremen, and conducted at an estimated annual cost 
to the company of $25,000. 
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2. A formal, on-the-job training program in one of the country’s largest and best known 
companies is described by its Assistant Director of Personnel: 


9: 
in with 


We maintain a continuous, on-the-job training program for all levels of manage- 
ment from first-line supervisors to plant managers. These sessions meet weekly. 
People are assigned according to level, in groups of 20, and schedules arranged to 
get complete coverage of each plant once per week. This program involves approxi- 
mately 5,000 management personnel and is conducted by a group of 38 staff training 
specialists. The subjects include such areas as human relations, delegation of 
authority, Union-Management Relations, basic economics, general policy and pro- 


cedure, and current operating problems such as cost, safety, quality, work output, etc. 


A larger midwestern company that has just organized a formal program has tied it 
a nearby university. Its Personnel Relations Manager reports: 


The program is now being planned as a cooperative set-up with the Industrial 
Relations Center of the University. We will cover Functions of Management, The 
Company and Your Future, Communications, Leadership and Human Relations, 
Labor Relations and Labor Laws, Economic Relations. The course is intended to 
operate continuously on a year to year basis. Conference leaders are selected from 
within the groups to lead conferences on various subjects. Each conference group 
will have 15 people, including the leader and a co-leader. Everyone in the manage- 
ment group from the foreman level up to the officers of the Company are eligible to 


participate on a voluntary basis. The approximate cost of our first year’s operation 
is $25,000. 


4. A formal] training program among the smaller companies is described by W. W. 
Dowling, Director of Industrial Relations, V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
whose company has 520 employees: 


Subjects covered and who teaches: Labor relations and related subjects--Director 
of Industrial Relations; costs and accounting--assistant treasurer; quality control-- 
chief inspector; work simplification--Industrial Engineering; Work F lanning, waste-- 
Works Manager; Classes are weekly for five months, with 10 to 12 ina group. All 


supervisors up to top management are eligible. We do not know the cost, but it is 
small. 


5. The Personnel Manager of a larger eastern company gives this outline of his 
company’s program: 


Our firm has recently inaugurated a formal supervisory development program, 
which was organized by a consulting firm after a study of developmental needs. 


a. The course is aimed at increasing leadership skills through improving: 


1. Ability to think and speak effectively. 

2. Ability to guide group thinking. 

3. Ability to handle individual human relations problems, such as grievances, 
mistakes, discipline, morale, etc. 


b. There are 18 weekly meeting of 2 hours’ duration. 

c. The consulting firm has provided the ‘‘teachers’’ for the first groups, but we 
and they are training our own men to carry on from where we are now. 

d. Groups total 12 to 15 executives. 

e. All supervisory and executive personnel are eligible. Also selected supervisory 
and executive trainees are given the training. 

e. 


Program has not been in operation long enough to determine annual cost. Since 
it was started in January, we have paid out about $13,000 in direct costs. This 


includes consultants’ fees, so the direct costs will diminish greatly in the 
future. 
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THE FORUM ROUND-TABLE ON EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


In addition to the factual aspects of this survey, Panel members were invited to submit 
their comments and opinions on seven questions dealing with some of the knottier aspects of 
executive development. Typical answers to these questions are reproduced below. 


QUESTION: By what yardstick can the benefits of an executive development program be 
measured, to compare with the direct and indirect cost of conducting it? 


The Yardstick is Replacement Strength-- 





To any company that has faced a serious lack of trained executive talent, the 
answer to this question is conspicuous. The yardstick is not dollars and cents, but 
the projected executive strength of the company as indicated by a replacement table 
or some similar device. In any instance, when a chart of an organization shows 
strength in top positions and insufficient strength in the next echelon down, the company 
is potentially on the skids. To tolerate this situation is to encourage the unfortunate 
day when top jobs must be filled with mediocre men or with imported and therefore 
unfamiliar talent. The measure of success of an executive development program is 
the one degree to which positions down the line are staffed with competent men aiming 


at promotion.--William S. McCord, Director of Industrial Relations, Personal Products 
Corporation, Milltown, N. J. 


There Is No Yardstick-- 





It is not believed that there is any so-called yardstick whereby the benefits of an 
executive development program may be measured so that those benefits may be com- 
pared with the cost involved in such a program. There is no control or base whereby 
conditions or operating results without the program could be established so that a 
comparison might be made with those attained when the program was in effect..... That 
positive benefits may be derived from an executive development program which is 
designed to meet the needs of the business for which it is established is elementary. 
But the management which recognizes the need for such a program will not seek or give 
credence to a report purporting to compare dollar costs with benefits derived.--R. C. 
Almgren, Industrial Relations Manager, International Harvester, Louisville, Ky. 


By Comparison of Efficiency-- 





By performance reviews applied against pre-determined standards of performance; 
by the number of promotions affected by virtue of the program and by comparison of 
efficiency realized prior to and after adoption of such program. As these are tangible 
points of measurement, the comparison with costs presents no problem.--R. H. Biron, 
Vice President, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, San Diego, Cal. 


QUESTION: What are the chief advantages of a formal program? 


Acceptance by Management-- 





The prime advantage of a formalized program is the feeling given to members of 
supervision that the management definitely has accepted the training and desires to 


have an extensive development program.--D. M. Wilder, Labor Relations Manager, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Cal. 


Eliminates Poor Selection of Executives-- 





It would require that top management give careful attention to the development of 
management personnel which would to a large degree eliminate favoritism and more 
particularly selection without proper knowledge of the individual’s capabilities.--Car] 
E. Schneider, Vice President, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 
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The Only Effective Approach-- 





It has been the writer's experience that a formal program is the only effective 
approach to a problem of this magnitude. Informal programs are usually little better 
than no program at all. Executive development is one of the industry’s most important 
tasks and if it is to be effective, it deserves a lot of planning and thought in its 
inception and the serious attention of top management in each of its phases. Programs 
have been started by thousands of industries; only a few of them have been really 
successful in all of their phases.--Justin A. Pauly, Director of Industrial Relations, 
The Mosaic Tile Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 


QUESTION: How can you get executives to understand the importance of training 


a successor ? 


No Fromotions Without a Successor-- 





Unless a successor is trained, promotional opportunities for the person involved 
are limited. Along with this same line of reasoning is consideration of what position 
the company would be left in should a key executive be killed or incapacitated.--Earl 
E. Koehn, Personnel Director, Carthage Mills, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Management Must Be Human Relations Minded-- 





To overcome the reluctance to train a successor, for fear of the trainee developing 
into a better man than the trainer, the top management must let it be known that they 
always want the best man in any given job but at the same time they place a high value 
on the person who has the capabilities of developing others to a point where the trainee 
actually does a better job than the trainer. Top management must do all within its 
power to remove the element of fear on the part of the trainer. Boiled down, top 
management must be human relations minded as well as business minded.--W. L. 
Konsack, Personnel Relations Manager, The Visking Corporation, Chicago, III. 





QUESTION: How can you develop a temperate feeling of competition among executives 


without facing a condition of cut-throat competition? 


By Recognizing Their Abilities-- 





By recognizing their own particular abilities and encouraging them to become 
better rounded in the jobs they are now filling. Also by letting them know what we 
feel their weaknesses are, so they might try to improve.--A. Vennema, Vice President- 
Fersonnel Relations, Schlumberger Well Surveying. Corp., Houston, Texas. 


By A Fair Rating System-- 





By setting up a fair rating system that would in a friendly rival manner let each 


man know how each is doing.--J. E. Bloomstrom, Director Industrial Relations, Detroit 
Steel Froducts Co., Detroit. 


QUESTION: How can you educate an old experienced hand in the business of accepting 


new ways of doing things; for example, ‘‘What the hell is job evaluation?’’ 


Create Awareness and Curiosity -- 





Concentrate on exposure to executives on the same level in other organizations 
to create an awareness and curiosity in the old hand.--Director of Fersonnel Relations, 
larger eastern company. 
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By Participation-- 





By participation -- give him a responsible assignment for the improvement or the 
conduct of the procedure.--Assistant Vice President, smaller eastern company. 


Wait for a Request-- 





We have been more often successful in introducing new ways of doing things when 
we have waited for a request from an operating executive to help him solve a 
problem. For example, when a Superintendent in one of our plants asked for assistance 
in improving orientation of newly appointed Assistant Foremen, we successfully 
introduced the use of an official policy handbook for all supervision.--Assistant to 
Industrial Relations Director, larger west coast company. 


QUESTION: How do you handle a trainee who fails to respond? 


Determine the Cause, Act Accordingly -- 





A. First determine the cause of failure: 1. Is it lack of ability? 2. Is it a burden 
of personal problems? 3. Is the technique of the type to arouse and hold his interest? 
4. Has sufficient incentive been presented? B. After determination of cause, take 


action indicated as with anyone else.--Director of Personnel Relations, larger eastern 
company. 


By Private Counseling-- 





By private counseling; it should be recognized, however, that improper selection 
of trainees will inevitably create such a situation, and in such event the selection 
procedure should be re-evaluated.--R. H. Biron, Vice President, Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., San Diego, California. 


Early and Timely Correction-- 





At the outset the trainee must recognize that not all are wholly successful. He 
should also understand that his failures will be brought to attention in his own interests. 
It is extremely important to review trainees closely and critically, being wholly frank, 
and avoiding procrastination. An early and timely correction is much easier to handle 


than a deferred disillusionment.--Industrial Relations Manager, smaller eastern 
company. 


QUESTION: How can you guard against damage to morale when training is completed 
and operating conditions do not permit an upgrading? 


Prepare for This Before Training-- 





This possibility should be very carefully set forth at the start of the training 
program. Patience and understanding are essential virtues in any good supervisor 
or executive. It is important to guard against false encouragement and ‘‘promissory 


notes’’ when launching the program.--Director of Industrial Relations, smaller eastern 
company. 


Make a Horizontal Move-- 





Sometimes when it is impossible to upgrade a trainee due to operating conditions, 
a horizontal move in the organization will be sufficient to maintain his morale. Such 
a move can be presented to the trainee as a part of his training which will in turn equip 
him to better handle a job of higher responsibility in the future. Perhaps the horizontal 
move would put him in such a position that the operating conditions of the company will 
be brought to his attention through his own work and he in turn will realize himself that 


he cannot be upgraded at this time.--Director of Industrial Relations, larger eastern 
company. 
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Stress Value of Personal Development-- 





By impressing trainees with the value of personal development regardless of 
immediate advancement; further, that the training is designed to place the trainee 
in an advantageous position when openings do materialize.--Vice President, larger 
western company. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and 
Benefits for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 


Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White- Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits, and 
Status), April, 1952 
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